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This  issue  conoludes  the  second  volume  of  ”The  Repository."  And,  as  usual,  it  is 
late.  The  deadlines  for  my  December  15  mail  bid  sale  and  the  January  12  public 
, auction  have  occupied  the  better  portion  of  my  time  for  the  past  two  months,  so 
little  effort  was  expended  on  the  newsletter.  My  first  New  Year’s  resolution 
for  1985  will  be,  "Get  'The  Repository’  out  on  time!"  Hopefully,  that  resolu- 
tion will  fare  better  than  my  second:  "I’m  going  to  quit  smoking!"  We’ll  see. 

In  any  event,  I wish  each  and  every  one  of  you  the  happiest  of  holiday  seasons, 
and  nny  you  all  experience  the  most  prosperous,  healthy  and  successful  new  year 
yet. 

***********************************  **************it***************#innnt****##*#*#** 

Mr.  Art  Kagin,  A.N.A.  Governor  and  head  of  Kagin’s  Numismatic  Auctions,  recently 
wrote  a letter  which  expands  a bit  on  the  list  of  his  auction  catalogues  pub- 
lished in  the  Pky,  1984  issue  of  "The  Repository."  Art  writes: 

"My  apologies  for  not  answering  you  sooner.  I need  a ’day  stretcher.’  If  I knew 
in  my  youth  that  people  in  later  years  would  be  interested  in  my  auction  cata- 
logues and  various  publications,  I would  have  been  more  careful  in  publishing 
themi. 

"I"!y  first  mail  bid  sale  was  in  late  1936  after  I returned  from  the  A.N.A.  Conven- 
tion in  Minneapolis.  These  were  simple  mimeographed  sheets  stapled  together.  I 
didn’t  go  to  the  higher  priced  printed  catalogues  until  sometime  in  1938.  I have 
searched  and  cannot  find  any  of  these  around  and  probably  didn’t  deem  them  worth- 
while saving.  The  first  printed  catalogue  in  my  file  is  dated  March  30th,  1940 
(March  15?  - C.W.).  The  next  catalogue  I have  is  dated  March  31,  1941.  No.  12 
was  January  15,  1943  which  was  mimeographed.  I was  in  the  Army  stationed  at  Fort 
Levenworth,  Kansas  reception  center  for  about  six  months.  I rented  an  office  with 
a safe  in  Fort  Levenworth  (city)  and  did  the  catalogueing  on  weekends.  Paul  did 
some  catalogueing  in  Des  Moines  and  when  the  sale  was  ready  he  mimeographed  it. 

The  58th,  59th,  and  60th  sales  were  contained  in  one  catalogue.  The  58th  and  59th 
sales  occured  on  May  29  & 30th  at  the  Iowa  State  Numismatic  Association,  and  the 
60th  sale  was  on  June  2nd  with  our  normal  mail  bids.  The  l89th  sale  was  mimeo- 
graphed and  took  place  at  the  Des  Moines  Coin  Club.  The  190th  sale  occured  Nov- 
ember 30th,  1954.  I have  no  explanation  and  no  catalogue  of  the  208 th  sale  or  the 
224th  sale.  The  233rd  sale  was  April  21,  I960.  No.  237  was  Dec.  19,  I960  and  239 
was  June  3,  1961.  I don’t  have  ^/249. 

"If  you  should  come  across  sales  208,  224,  and  249  I would  be  greatly  interested 
in  acquiring  them. 

"Keep  up  the  good  work  on  publications,  as  an  informed  collector  becomes  the  best 
numismatist. " 

I thank  Art  for  the  information.  Much  of  it  was  included  in  the  original  listing 
in  May;  however,  I was  not  aware  of  the  mimeographed  sales  emitted  in  the  late 
1930’s.  Also,  it  is  helpful  to  have  the  information  on  the  189th  sale,  as  I and 
many  others  doubted  its  existence  previously.  If  anyone  can  help  Art  obtain  the 
missing  catalogues  in  his  own  file,  he  can  be  contacted  at  910  Insurance  Exchange 
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Building,  Des  Moines,  lA  50309. 

Another  recent  letter  was  received  from  John  S.  Davenport,  well  known  and  respec- 
ted authority  on  European  and  German  coinages. 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  your  very  stimulating  'Repository’  II,  5.  Not  hav- 
ing been  a collector  of  U.  S.  coins  for  many  years  now,  I am  in  no  position  to 
judge  the  interest  in  old  time  coin  dealers  or  the  value  of  19th  Century  sale  cat- 
alogs or  price  lists. 

"But  I,  too,  was  present  in  the  Numismatic  Theatre  at  the  A.N.A.  in  Detroit  when 
Bill  Petit  gave  his  talk  on  'Numismatic  Literature.'  While  I had  the  feeling  that 
perhaps  we  were  getting  it  once  over  a little  lightly,  I found  myself  in  general 
agreement  with  his  opinion  which  you  considered  'Balderdash.'  Bill  is  essentially 
a foreign  coin  man,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  remarks  you  object  to  may  more 
accurately  apply  to  foreign  coin  literature.  Your  comments  on  original  copies 
versus  reprints  seem  to  me  not  to  the  point  at  all.  The  important  question  is 
where  do  you  get  the  best  information.  I have  sets  of  Madai,  Schulthess-Rech- 
berg,  Reiamann,  et  al.  which  have  seen  good  use,  but  when  I have  (various  works 
on  Saxony,  Pom^erania  and  French  ecus)  on  my  shelves,  I am  not  going  back  to  the 
older  works  with  no  illustrations  or  perhaps  line  drawings  only  when  the  newer 
worxs  with  up-to-date  data  and  photos  of  actual  coins  are  at  hand.  Presumedly  if 
the  contem^porary  aut  or  has  done  his  hom.ework  (not  always  the  case)  whatever  was 
useful  or  valuable  in  the  older  works  has  been  incorporated.  As  I have  told 
Kolbe,  I love  his  beautiful  catalogues,  but  99%  of  his  offerings  I can't  give 
shelf  space  to. 

"I  may  be  growing  a little  dense,  but  your  com.parison  of  a Brasher  Doubloon  with 
the  purpose  of  a book  makes  no  sense  to  me  at  all . " 

I appreciate  Mr.  Davenport's  comments,  and  in  reflection,  I feel  that  perhaps  I 
might  have  tempered  my  remarks  concerning  Bill  Petit's  talk.  I did  state  that, 
in  general,  the  speech  was  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  value  of  books  as  a 
tool  for  making  the  hobby  more  enjoyable.  As  Mj'.  Davenport  states,  the  talk 
covered  only  the  surface  of  the  topic  of  numismatic  literature;  but  we  must  re- 
memiber  that  the  total  time  allotted  for  the  presentation  was  one  half  hour,  and 
certainly  no  one  can  cover  such  a vast  subject  in  such  a short  time.  I applaud 
Mr.  Petit  for  volunteering  his  time  and  energy  to  the  programi.  At  the  same  timie, 

I merely  felt  that  a more  adequate  response  to  the  question  on  the  value  of  older 
books  may  have  been  in  order.  As  Mr.  Petit  is  a collector  of  foreign  coins  and 
books,  and  having  experienced  the  fragility  of  many  of  these  publications  myself, 

I can  understand  his  reluctance  to  tout  them  as  a utilitarian  tool.  However,  I 
also  feel  that  any  written  work,  regardless  of  its  age  or  condition,  if  handled 
properly  can  still  be  employed  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  originally  created. 

With  respect  to  my  corTinent  com^paring  a Brasher  Doubloon  to  a book,  I meant  to 
illustrate  that  both  were  initially  produced  to  serve  a specific  purpose.  A 
coin  is  mdnted  to  serve  as  a mediumi  of  exchange.  A book  is  printed  to  serve  as 
an  infonnational  tool.  A collector  of  either  itemi  will  ultimately  look  upon 
them  as  simply  a thing  of  beauty  to  be  gazed  upon  and  admired.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, the  coin  will  never  be  used  in  the  course  of  commerce  again;  however,  the 
boox,  through  all  the  ages,  may  be  utilized  again  and  again  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended. 

In  any  respect,  I do  thank  Mr.  Davenport  for  his  most  insightful  letter,  and  I 
feel  that  even  though  I may  have  ruffled  a few  feathers  in  this  matter,  it  goes 
to  show  that  "the  Repository"  is  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
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Still  another  letter  regarding  commentary  in  the  November  issue  was  received  dur- 
ing the  last  month.  David  Hirt  writes: 

"Recently  I received  my  Sept.,  1984  no.  of  ^The  Repository,*  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 

"Concerning  the  early  dealers,  W.  E.  Woodward  is  my  favorite-  I have  about  70 
of  his  catalogues.  I believe  that  his  semi-annual  sales  of  the  early  and  mid 
l860’s  did  a lot  to  make  coin  collecting  popular. 

"John  W.  Haseltine,  I have  read,  obtained  his  connections  to  the  U.  S.  mint 
through  his  father-in-law,  William  Idler,  who  was  also  a coin  dealer.  Idler,  I 
believe,  lived  to  be  over  99  years  old.  Interestingly  enough,  Haseltine *s 
son-in-law,  Stephen  K.  Nagy,  also  became  a coin  dealer. 

"About  the  grading  of  coins  in  those  early  days,  what  you  say  is  true.  In  many 
cases  the  dealers  did  undergrade  the  coins.  The  best  example  of  that  I ever  saw 
is  Charles  K.  Warner’s  Brechemin  sale.  Not  one  coin  is  called  UNC!  However, 
grading  disputes  did  occur.  The  most  notable  (was)  between  dealers  Cogan  and 
Mason,  over  the  descriptions  in  Mason’s  Randall  sale  in  Oct.,  1868.  I have  en- 
closed copies  of  this  exchange  from  the  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1868  ’American  Journal  of 
Numismatics.’  Some  of  the  charges  are  really  quite  amusing,  and  if  you  have  the 
space  to  print  these  letters,  I think  your  readers  would  enjoy  reading  them." 

So  do  I. 

Tlie  first  piece  is  a letter  written  to  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Anthon,  editor  of  the  "A.J.N." 
on  Nov.  6,  1868. 

"My  Dear  Sir,' 

"I  promised  to  you  an  account,  in  the  ’Journal,’  of  the  Sale  of  Coins  held  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  last  month,  said  to  be  the  property  of 
Colvin  Randall,  Esq.  I proceed  therefore  to  give  you  the  prices  of  the  pieces 
of  most  interest.  1794  Dollar  brought  $42;  this  piece  was  not  up  to  the  descrip- 
tion. 1851,  Fine  Proof,  $45;  1852,  $41,  another  1852  Dollar,  not  Proof,  brought 
$23;  1858  Dollar,  $11.  In  the  Half-Dollars,  the  finest  piece  was  the  1852,  which 
brought  $4.  The  Qaurters  presented  no  feature  worthy  of  remark  beyond  the  fact 
of  five  or  six  of  them  being  described  as  Proofs,  without  stating  that  they  were 
considerably  injured  by  circulation-  The  Dime  of  1796  brou^t  $2.12;  1798,  $3.75; 
and  1800,  $3.25;  these  were  much  overdescribed,  as  you  may  suppose  from  the  above 
prices.  In  the  Half-Dimes,  the  only  two  worthy  of  any  mention  are  the  1795  and 
the  1846;  the  first  of  these  was  an  unusually  fine  one,  and  brought  $12;  the  lat- 
ter, also  remarkably  fine,  for  this  date,  brought  $2.75.  In  regard  to  the  Cents, 

I regret  to  say  that  many  of  them  were  ridiculoysly  overdescribed  - in  the  earlier 
dates  especially.  The  1793  Cents,  for  instance,  were  sold  at  the  following  prices 
Lot  374,  $6;  375,  $1.25;  376,  $2.70;  377,  $2.  No.  378,  described  as  a really  beau 
tiful  Coin  - uncirculated  - brought  the  ’high’  price  of  $9-75-  For  this,  you  may 
readily  imagine,  I had  a pretty  tall  bidding,  but  could  not  think  of  even  offering 
for  it,  excepting  for  my  lowest  bid,  which  was  $10.10;  and  I did  not  even  offer 
anything  like  the  price  at  which  it  was  knocked  down.  This  piece  was  very  much 
rubbed,  and  upon  my  objecting  to  its  description,  I was  coolly  told  that  it  was 
’uncirculated  for’  a 1793  Cent.  379,  $5.50;  380,  $3;  38l , $1;  381^,  $1.12;  396, 
1797  Cent,  $6.  The  1799  Cents  were  overdescribed;  the  first  lot,  400,  brought 
$7;  401,  $15.50;  402,  $7;  406,  $4;  410,  $4.75;  412,  $5.50;  413,  $3.87;  417,  $6; 
429,  $3-25;  430,  $2.75.  In  the  Half-Cents,  the  only  pieces  worth  mentioning  are 
517,  $3.50;  519,  $3-50;  521,  $2.62;  and  548,  $7.  This  last  was  an  1841  Half  Cent, 


and  the  very  reverse  of  its  description.  The  Pattern-pieces,  which  fortunately 
left  but  little  chance  for  any  errors  in  their  description,  were  the  chief  objects 
in  the  Sale,  and  brought,  in  sonie  few  instances,  very  high  prices: 


” Lot  570,  Mile  Nickel  Cent  of  1858  - $5.25 

575,  Copper  Dollar,  1866  - 6.50 

577,  1838,  Proof  Dollar  - 35.00 

578,  1839  " " - 30.00 

Another,  not  in  the  cata- 
logue, circulated  - 20.00 

582,  Copper  Half-Dollar  - 4.00 

583,  Half-Disroa,  not  the  fin- 
est ever  offered  at  Auction 

by  a good  many  - 24.00 


58U, 

Five- 

Cent  piece  in 

Nickel 

- 

$16.00 

585, 

Anoth 

er  variety 

17.00 

586, 

It 

II  _ 

21.00 

587, 

II 

II  _ 

il.oo 

588, 

It 

, in  Copper  - 

6.00 

589, 

Three 

-Cent  piece  in 

Copp! 

sr 

— 

3.50 

"In  the  Colonials,  the  prices  of  the  pieces  of  most  important  interest,  that  were 
sold,  were  609,  Chalmers  Shilling,  $6;  Three-pence,  $5;  Kentuclcy  Cent,  thicic  die, 
$5;  Massachusetts  Half-Cents  of  1787  and  1788,  $8  each.  In  the  Washington  pieces 
and  the  Medals,  the  following  are  the  only  pieces  worth  noting: 


"Lot  639,  Washington  Funeral  Medal,  $6;  Lot  656,  Johnson  Medal,  $11.50;  Lot  673, 
Alex.  Hamilton,  $12.00. 


"The  two  first  Coins  in  the  Colonial  Series,  Lots  601  and  601 J,  the  ’Non  Dependens 
Status’  and  ’Immunis  Columbia,’  we  are  told,  were  put  in  by  another  party  (and  one 
well-icnown  to  collectors),  and  that  they  would  not  be  offered  unless  they  were 
started  at  One  Hundred  Dollars  each!!!  I offered  to  make  an  of for  on  the  ’Non 
Dependens  Status,’  on  condition  of  the  party  having  the  option  of  returning  it 
if  he  did  not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  piece  had  been  represented  in 
the  catalogue.  This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  parties  who  got  up  the  Sale, 
as  we  were  told  it  did  not  belong  to  them;  but  upon  the  remark  being  made  that 
they  were  beautiful  pieces,  and  perfectly  uncirculated,  I denied  that  this  obser- 
vation was  correct  in  regard  to  the  first  one,  when  I was  told  that  it  ’was’  un- 
circulated ’for  so  rare  a coin,’  by  a party  in  whose  judgement  I had  placed  more 

confidence  than  to  suppose  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  make  anything  so  like 

an  apology  for  a piece  being  misrepresented.  The  pieces  were  allowed  to  be  with- 
drawn. The  Immunis  Columbia  was  a beautiful  specLmen,  but  the  idea  of  putting 
$100  upon  the  cammon  type  of  this  series,  was  simply  ridiculous.  I had  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen  hundred  dollars  worth  of  orders;  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  greatest  portion  of  those  I was  instructed  to  bid  upon  were  described, 

I was  not  able  to  bid  upon  them,  and  purchased  only  to  the  extent  of  four  hun-- 
dred  dollars." 


Nfeson  & Co.  responded  to  Cogan’s  critique  in  the  following  issue  of  the  "A.J.N." 

"Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a communication  in  the  November  number  of  your 
journal,  entitled,  ’The  P^andall  Sale  In  Phila,’  over  the  signature  of  Edward 
Cogan . 

"As  this  article  rather  injuriously  reflects  upon  us  as  Managers  of  said  coin 
sale,  we  ask  the  privilege  of  making  a few  corrections  upon  the  statements  which 
have  been  doubtless  ’hurriedly’  and  ’unwittingly’  penned  by  our  old,  and  honored 
friend,  Mr.  Cogan.  That  Mr.  C.  was  disatisfied  with  the  catalogue  of  the  Randall 
sale,  we  have  the  most  positive  evidence,  from  his  own  hand,  in  a private  letter 
written  us  before  the  sale;  and  we  also  know,  very  positively,  that  his  disatis- 
faction was  not  caused  entirely  by  the  ’over-description’  of  the  coins  in  the 
late  sale,  but  arose  from  another  and  most  important  cause,  which,  although  writ- 
ten us  in  a ^ confidential ’ communication  - and  we  have  f-ir.  Cogan's  permission  ’to 
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make  full  use  of  the  idea’  - we  do  not  think  proper,  at  present  to  make  known; 
but,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  C.  to  us,  why  he  did  not 
purchase  the  full  amount  of  his  orders,  were  certainly  good  ones  - not  connected 
with  the  condition  of  the  coins  - and  would  have  offended  any  honorable  business 
man. 

"Mr.  Cogan,  in  complaining  of  the  description  of  the  coins  in  the  Randall  cata- 
logue, is  very  vague  and  indefinite.  He  tells  us  the  ’1794  Dollar  was  not  up  to 
description, ’ but  neglects  to  point  out  the  discrepancy.  In  describing  the  rare 
dollars,  how  softly,  and  smoothly  - and,  we  might  say,  ’swiftly’  - he  glides  over, 
and  omits  the  fact  that  the  I838,  '39,  ’51,  ’52,  and  ’58  dollars  were  ’beautiful, 
brilliant  proofs,’  without  a blemish  on  their  glistening  and  glittering  faces. 

So,  too,  in  dealing  with  the  half-dollars,  he  says,  ’the  finest  piece  was  the 
1852,’  and  this  half-dollar  was  only  catalogued  ’very  fine,’  while  there  were  at 
least  a dozen  unblemd.shed , brilliant  proof  half-dollars  in  the  series.  Some  of 
the  latter  pieces  caime  out  of  proof  sets  purchased  at  N.  Y.  sales,  and  were  re- 
markably beautiful.  Again,  Mr.  C. , in  speaking  of  the  quarter-dolls.,  is  very 
.meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  He  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  there  were  no 
silver  quarters  that  could  strictly  be  termed  ’proofs,’  while,  on  the  contrary, 
there  were  a dozen  brilliant,  untarnished  proof  quarter-dollars.  He  also  quotes, 
as  an  example  (we  presume)  of  ’the  ridiculously  low’  prices  the  1793  cents  real- 
ized, the  following:  ’No.  375,  $1.25.’  He  does  not  tell  the  reader  that  the  num- 
ber quoted  reads  as  follows:  ’375,  1793  cent,  Ameri,  Poor,  Very  Rare.’  In  the 
name  of  numismatic  wisdom,  is  that  coin  overdesribed?  We  would  take  a bushel  of 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  Ameri ’s  at  the  price  realized  at  the  sale.  Neither  did 
your  correspondent,  in  giving  the  figures  the  1799  cents  reached,  have  the  cour- 
age to  say  that  ’somebody’  depreciated  the  value  by  expressing  to  buyers,  before 
the  sale,  a doubt  of  the  genuiness  of  the  pieces. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much  of  your  space  by  following  Mr.  C.’s  remarks 
categorically,  and  will  say,  before  turning  a period,  that  there  is  a slight  mis- 
take in  the  following  line  italicised  by  him;  ’it  was  uncirculated  for  so  rare  a 
coin,’  which  we  find  near  the  close  of  our  worthy  friend’s  letter.  What  we  said 
when  speaking  of  the  ’Inimica  Tyrannus*’  (which  was  really  and  truly  a sharp  and 
fine  coin,  but  had  the  slightest,  just  the  slightest,  infinitesimal  part  of  a 
hair  - say  horse  hair  - of  a touch  on  the  most  prominent  part,  head  of  eagle),  was 
this,  ’that  it  had  been  customary  with  all  persons  catalogueing  collections,  to 
omit  the  mention  (on  coins  very  nearly  unique)  of  a spot  so  indistinct  that  a 
microscope  would  scarcely  make  the  defect  observable,  and  such  excessively  rare, 
coins,  in  this  condition,  were  usually  described  as  uncirculated.’  This  remark, 
or  the  substance  of  it,  was  addressed  aloud  to  all  present  at  the  sale,  and  if 
Mr.  Cogan  recalls  the  subject  he  may  readily  see  the  error  which  he  unintentionally 
committed.  The  Half  Disme  of  1792  was  catalogued  as  follows,  ’ Believed  to  be  the 
finest  offered  at  public  sale.’  Mr.  Cogan  says,  ’Not  the  finest  ever  offered  at 
auction  by  a good  many,*  and  yet  he  must  put  down  the  truth-telling  figures, 
’Twenty-four  dollars’  as  the  price  it  realized!  We  think  Mr.  Cogan  would  be 
somev^at  puzzled  to  find  a ’good  many’  Half  Dismes,  if  all  the  auction  sales  of 
coins  that  have  occurred  in  the  U.  S.  were  collected,  and  as  to  finding  many  of 
this  excessively  rare  coin,  in  as  fine  condition,  or  one  that  realized  as  much 
money,  as  the  one  in  Randall’s  sale,  the  idea  seems  rather  preposterous,  we  may 
be  mistaken,  however." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  "A.J.N."  came  Cogan ’s  rebuttal  (the  Mason  letter  had 
earlier  been  printed  in  "Mason’s  Coin  Magazine"  for  November,  I868). 

"In  f^son  & Co.’s  Coin  Magazine  for  this  month,  I find  an  article  addressed  to 

*In  Mr.  Cogan ’s  account  of  the  sale,  he  terms  this  coin,  the  "Non  Dependens 
Status,"  rather  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  hurriedly  penned. 
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you,  commenting  upon  my  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  Sale  of  Mr.  Randall's 
Coins,  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  October  last,  and  intended 
for  insertion  in  the  present  number  of  the  'American  Journal  of  Numismatics.' 

I am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  ask  as  a favor,  that  if  possible,  you  will  allow 
this  reply  to  be  inserted  in  the  same  number,  and  regret  that  I shall  not  be  able 
to  ma.<e  the  cofimuni cation  as  brief  as  I could  wish,  but  trust,  that  after  reading 
it,  you  will  find  sufficient  justification  for  my  being  allowed  a larger  space 
than  in  ordinary  cases  would  be  agreeable. 

"Mr.  Ntison  has  thought  himself  warranted  in  saying  that,  fram  a private  letter  of 
mine,  he  has  positive  evidence  that  my  motive,  in  giving  the  account  of  this  sale, 
was  not  entirely  to  notice  that  the  Coins  were  overdescribed,  but  arose  from  an- 
other and  most  important  cause  - that  I had  given  good  reasons  for  not  doing  some- 
thing, and  yet  says,  that  these  reasons  would  have  offended  any  honorable  man  of 
business.  The  passage,  at  its  conclusion,  is  worded  so  curiously  that  I will  be 
flogged  if  I understand  it. 

"In  consequence  of  this  insinuation  I feel  myself  compelled  to  enter  into  a much 
more  detailed  account  of  the  cause  of  my  being  so  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
the  worthy  Editor  and  his  'Aiders  and  Abettors;'  and,  if  I say  too  much  for  Mr. 

M. 's  weak  nerves,  I can  only  urge,  in  the  language  of  a now  popular  play,  that 
if  you  are  'rough,  you  puts  our  back  up,  and  when  you  puts  our  back  up  we  shows 
our  teeth,  and  when  we  shows  our  teeth  we  bites.' 

"I  shall  now  be  obliged  to  state,  from  memory,  the  substance  of  what  I wrote  to 
Mr.  Mason  before  and  after  the  sale.  In  my  first  letter,  I believe,  I expressed 
my  regret  for,  or  dislike  of,  the  high-flown  terms  he  had  used  in  describing  some 
of  the  Coins,  such  as  'Gems,'  'Gem  of  the  first  water,'  'Gem  of  gems,'  'Brilliant,' 
'Very  fine,'  'Magnificent, ' 'Another  gem,'  &c.,  &c.,  and  which  created  a doubt  in 
the  minds  of  several  collectors,  about  the  pieces  generally  being  correctly  de- 
scribed. I also  asked  Mr.  Mason  whether  I should  be  allowed  the  same  privilege, 
which  had  hitherto  been  always  extended  to  me,  by  not  only  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty, but  also  by  the  auctioneers  - that  of  taking  away  the  Coins  I purchased  and 
sending  the  money  as  soon  as  received  - holding  myself,  of  course,  responsible  for 
all  I bought.  The  reply  to  this  request  was,  that  Mr.  Randall  had  determined  that 
he  would  send  all  my  purchases  on  to  my  address  for  cash  on  delivery,  at  my  ex- 
pense, that  Mr.  R.  had  paid  cash  for  the  Coins,  and  that  they  were  to  be  sold  at 
any  sacrifice.  Mr.  Mason  knows  best  whether  this  was  done  or  not.  In  the  letter, 
to  which  the  worthy  Editor  refers,  I stated  that  Mr.  Randall's  determination  had 
placed  ms  in  rather  an  awkward  position,  as  my  orders  were  very  large,  and  I did 
not  exactly  see  my  way  to  pay  for  all  Coins  I might  have  to  purchase;  and  I added 
that  it  was  possible  he  might,  by  this  course,  have  thrown  me  overboard  as  a buyer 
for  my  own  stock.  I also  confessed  that  I felt  hurt  at  the  course  his  friend  had 
thou^t  proper  to  take,  as  it  implied  a want  of  confidence  in  me  which,  I must  say, 
I thought  Mr.  Mason  could  himself  have  removed.  The  letter  in  reply  'intimated' 
that  the  refusal  alluded  to  was  the  secret  cause  of  my  dissatisfaction,  by  stating 
in  unmistakable  words,  that  'endeavor  to  conceal  it  is  you  might,  it  was  curious 
to  see  how  the  truth  would  bubble  to  the  surface.'  I replied  immediately,  assur- 
ing him,  on  the  unsullied  honor  of  a man,  that  I was  not  influeneced  by  this  con- 
sideration, and  I expressed  my  surprise  that  he  should  have  attributed  dishonora- 
ble motives  to  me;  and  yet,  after  he  had  received  this  letter,  he  allowed  the 
offensive  paragraph,  to  which  I have  referred,  to  appear  in  his  letter  to  you. 

Mr.  Mason  Labors,  I think,  under  some  delusion,  when  he  says  I did  not  buy  to  the 
full  extent  of  my  orders,  because  - with  the  exception  of  those  pieces  that  were, 
in  my  opinion,  unstaisfactorily  described,  and  some  few  that  went  over  my  ILmits  - 
I botjght  every  Coin  I wanted,  and  could  have  paid  for  double  the  quantity  waithout 
any  difficulty. 
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”The  reasons  for  my  being  more  than  dissatisfied  with  all  who  had  the  management 
of  this  sale  are  the  following;  and  I think,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  and  the  col- 
lectors generally,  will  find  themi  more  than  sufficient,  without  any  necessity  of 
my  having  resource  to  anything  dishonorable  to  strengthen  my  position.  In  the 
first  place,  I considered  that  there  was  too  much  humbug  in  the  whole  affair. 

Some  of  the  pieces  had  been  put  in  - of  which  no  notice  had  been  given  - and  re- 
served at  ridiculously  high  prices,  by  other  parties  who  had  been  solicited  to 
help  the  sale.  I knew  further  t^iat  with  the  latter  part  of  the  catalogue  Mr. 
Randall  had  no  more  to  do  than  I had;  and  it  was  at  least  very  generous  of  the 
former  to  father  the  whole  lot.  When  I told  Mr.  R.  that,  if  the  best  1793  Cent 
had  been  properly  described,  I could,  *in  extremis,'  have  given  a very  high  price 
for  it,  he  asked,  how  far  it  was  from  being  uncirculated;  and,  v^en  I told  him  a 
long  way,  he  very  coolly  said:  'why  it  is  uncirculated  for  a 1793  Cent.*  Again: 

- he  came  up  to  me  and  addressed  me  in  the  following  words:  'Mr.  Cogan,  there  was 

never  a collection  of  coins  offered  at  public  auction,  so  truthfully  represented 
as  mine  is,'  and  added,  as  a 'convincing  proof*  of  the  fact:  'when  a piece  is 
pierced,  I have  said  so.'  Very  proper,  I admit;  and  now  for  something  he  said 
after  the  sale,  which  was,  in  my  opinion,  'improper,*  and  which  I objected  to 
on  the  part  of  the  collectors.  It  was  that  in  his  next  sale  he  intended  to  in- 
troduce a new  rule:  that,  when  a coin  is  bid  up  to  a dollar,  if  anybody  makes 
another  bidding  it  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  cents.  If,  however,  he 
should  make  the  attempt,  I think  he  will  very  quickly  find  his  course  checked  by 
the  auctioneer;  or,  by  the  collectors  not  attending  the  sale,  and  the  evil  will 
very  soon  cure  itself.  If  any  further  proof  is  necessary  to  show  that  I had  good 

reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  had  already  transpired,  it  will  be  found  in 

the  additional  fact,  that  when,  upon  calling  on  Mr.  r^son  the  day  after  the  sale, 

I told  him  that  I thought  the  sale  would  do  him  no  good,  he  replied:  'If  you  had 
called  upon  me  before  the  sale,  I could  have  told  you  all  about  it.  I did  all  I 
could  to  prevent  it,  and  protested  against  these  descriptions;  but  was  obliged  to 
yield.*  Yield  to  what?  Why,  to  the  coins  being  overdescribed;  and,  when  I again 
said  it  would  hurt  him,  he  exclaimed,  with  some  earnestness:  'You  must  not  blame 
me,  you  must  blame  the  other  parties.'  Although,  I believe,  he  would  wish  me  now 
to  blame  him  only,  I think  the  fairest  way  is  for  his  'Aiders'  and  'Abettors*  to 
bear  their  share  of  it,  and,  therefore,  I decline  to  do  so.  You  will  not  wonder, 
after  all  I have  reported,  that  I came  away  thoroughly  disgusted  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  sale  had  been  conducted. 

"And  now  let  me  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  objections  that  Mr. 

Mason  has  raised  against  my  report  of  the  sale.  He  begins  by  charging  me  with 
having  written  hurriedly.  Granted;  and  here  he  has  me  on  two  points:  first,  in 
regard  to  the  Proof  sets,  which  in  this  case  were  divided,  and  I never  so  much  as 
gave  them  a thought.  I believe  all  the  collectors  would  know  that  I alluded  to 
those  that  are  seldom  struck  in  Proof  condition.  The  'Inimica  Tyrannis*  I had 
called  the  'Non  Dependens  Status;'  and  now  only  think  of  the  candor  of  the  writer, 
in  throwing  in  a third  point:  I had  called  the  1852  half-dollar  only  very  fine, 
which  I find  was  described  in  the  catalogue  as  'Brilliant,  Very  Fine,  Magnificent.' 
I thought  in  my  letter  I had  said  enough,  and  quite  enough  to  satisfy  Mr.  Nfeson, 
about  the  coins  being  overdescribed.  However,!  was  mistaken.  I said  the  1794 
Dollar  was  not  up  to  description;  but  this  is  not  enough.  What  on  earth  does  the 
good  man  want?  It  was  described  as  'a  Gem  of  the  First  Water.*  I deny  it  was 
anything  of  the  kind.  Mason  knows  I hate  humbug  ( and  I wish  he  would  put  his 
foot  down  upon  it),  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  expect  me  to  be  so  definite  as 
to  say  of  it,  in  his  own  language,  that  'it  had  a slight,  the  slightest  infini- 
tesimal part  of  a hair  of  a touch  on  it.'  This,  I must  say,  appears  to  me  'vague* 
enough  - if  not  silly  enough  - at  all  events.  Again,  he  is  almost  angry  with  me 
for  not  praising  his  Proof  dollars.  Why,  he  writes  about  these  Proofs,  as  if  no 
one  but  himself  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  things  before,  and,  as  if  they  had 
never  been  offered  in  any  auction  sale!  However,  to  mollify  his  anger,  I say  they 
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w-r^  beautiAil  coins,  'vd.thout  a blemish  on  their  glittering  faces,'  but  no  better 
than  are  often  found  at  sales  or  in  private  hands.  Touching  the  1793  Cents,  he 
would  almost  persuade  the  collectors  that  I thought  they  sold  very  low,  Knowing 
all  the  wile  that,  if  properly  represented,  they  would  have  brought  four  times  cis 
niich  as  they  did;  but  he  unfortux^tely  pitches  upon  that  poor  miserable  wretch, 
lot  375,  Ameri.  Cent,  which  he  truthfully  says  was  described  as  poor  and  very 
rare;  and  then,  in  a quiet  rebulcing  manner,  very  innocently  says:  'In  the  name  of 
Numismatic  Wisdom,  was  that  coin  overdescribed?'  In  the  name  of  Numismatic  common 
sense  and  truth,  I say  emphatically  it  'was!'  It  ought  to  have  been  called  ex- 
ceedingly or  wretchedly  poor;  but  the  worthy  Editor  says  he  would  be  glad  to  buy  a 
'Bushel'  of  the  poorest  of  the  fX)or  Ameri  Cents,  at  the  price  this  apology  for  a 
cent  brought,  say  $1.25.  My  dear  Sir,  you  could  not  easily  impose  a more  trouble- 
some basic  upon  me  than  that  of  endeavoring  to  squeeze  out  of  him  62 J cents  each 
for  two  of  them,  unless  indeed  he  could  persuade  some  novice  that  they  were  'not 
poor  for  so  old  a coin.'  The  next  attack  is  about  the  1799  Cents,  which  dwindles 
down,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence,  to  the  'one  piece.'  In  regard  to  the 
courageous  part  of  his  remarks,  I think  it  is  himself  who  has  shown  a want  of 
courage,  in  not  saying  who  it  was  that  had  depreciated  the  'One  piece.'  Does  it 
refer  to  me?  If  so,  why  not  speak  out  like  a man?  I confess  I was  asked  my 
opinion  about  the  first  cent  in  the  catalogue,  and  I pronounced  it  an  altered 
piece.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  everyone  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  coin  was  to  hunt  up  Mr.  Nkson  or  his  'Aiders'  and  Abettors,'  and  make 
his  complaint  to  him  or  them?  If  so,  there  would  have  been  some  lively  work.  Why 
should  they?  The  Editor  has  said  in  his  Magazine  that  he  had  described  the  coins, 
and  spoke  KNOWINGLY  about  their  descriptions,  and  that  the  collectors  might  depend 
upon  them. 

"About  the  Half  Disme  I say  that  I have  known  several  sold  at  auction  at  $30  to 
$40,  and  some  quite  as  good  as  the  one  in  this  sale  sold  at  lower  prices.  The 
truth-telling  figures  of  $24  amount  to  very  little,  as  many  coins  bring  much 
higher  figures  than  their  condition  warrants.  Mr.  Nkson  knows  more  about  the 
figures  in  this  case  than  I do,  as  all  I know  is,  that  it  was  not  knocked  down 
to  'a  party  of  the  name  of  Johnson'  but  to  himself.  I can  tell  our  friend  that, 
not  very  long  before  I left  Philadelphia,  I was  shown  some  by  a gentleman  who  had 
ten,  just  as  perfect  as  when  they  left  the  die.  Very  preposterous,  is  it  not? 

And  now  the  Tit  Bit  of  the  Lot:  The  'Inimica  Tyrannis.'  Mr.  Pfeison  does  not  deny 
that  he  made  use  of  the  words  'It  is  uncirculated  for  so  rare  a Coin;'  now,  cam 
this  be  wondered  at,  when  he  proves,  'if  he  proves  anything,  that  it  must  have 
been  so,  as  it  required  a microscope  - I should  think  a tolerably  powerful  one  - 
to  discover  that  it  was  not.  As  I did  not  happen  to  have  a microscope  to  take 
with  me  to  the  Randall  sale,  I was  obliged  to  make  use  of  a pair  of  eyes  that  I 
have  carried  about  with  me  for  now  nearly  sixty -six  years,  and  could,  by  their  aid, 
discover  'instantly'  that  it  was  rubbed  too  much  for  me  to  bid  upon  it.  I was  not 
allowed  to  bid  on  it  'conditionally,'  as  the  piece,  I was  told,  did  not  belong  to 
them.  Now  as  the  party,  who  put  the  piece  in,  was  in  the  room  (and  even  if  he 
had  borrowed  it  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so),  surely  he  had  sufficient  control 
over  it  to  have  given  his  sanction  if  he  had  been  consulted.  Had  the  piece  been 
such  as  Ftison  has  represented  it  to  be  - and  which,  without  hesitation,  I 
deny  'in  toto'  - I certainly  ought  to  have  endeavored  to  purchase  it  for  my 
friend,  and  thereby  secured  'my  little  10  per  cent  commission,'  as  he  termed  it 
some  time  ago. 

"I  will  now  leave  this  objection  with  one  further  remark,  and  it  is  this:  that  I 
am  either  no  judge  whatsoever  of  an  uncirculated  piece,  or  Mr.  Nfason  has  written 
the  most  contemptible,  and,  in  some  respects,  unintelligible  and  withal  untruth- 
ful twaddle,  that  ever  was  written,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to  insert 
It  in  his  Magazine. 
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"A  few  words  rfiOre,  and  I have  done.  I told  friend  Mason,  in  one  of  my  letters, 
that  the  exposure  of  these  errors  in  the  representations  of  the  coins  would  do 
a great  deal  more  good  than  harm,  and  that  bolstering  them  up  (and  I may  now 
add  ’sneering’  at  those  who  find  fault  with  them,  as  I find  is  done  in  the  same 
number  of  his  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  ’The  Gem  Coin  Sale*  - and  a precious 
gemi  of  the  kind  it  is,  possibly  written  by  one  of  his  ’Aiders*  and  ’Abettors*) 
will  do  a great  deal  more  harm  than  good.  Unless  Mr.  Mason  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  others  in  the  insertion  of  this  article,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  had  his 
sympathy;  if  so,  I am  sorry  for  him.  I earnestly  advised  that  worthy  Editor,  as 
a friend,  to  take  no  notice  of  my  remarks  about  the  sale,  or,  if  he  did,  to  say 
miighty  little,  and  reminded  him  of  an  old  English  proverb,  more  forcible  than 
elegant.  At  all  events  the  advice  was  well  meant. 

’’Finally,  although  in  writing  this  communication  I feel  that  I cannot  be  entitled 
to  the  compliment  of  having  written  ’Multam  in  parvo, * I hope  that  when  your  rea- 
ders see  the  tone  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Mason,  I shall  not  be  charged  with 
hiav-ingwritten  ’Parvum  in  Multo.*  I felt  hurt  and  have  written  as  I felt,  and 
ami  willing  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  altogether  unproductive  of  some  good 
result. ” 

********************************************************#*#**####*»#**##*#######«# 

David  J.  Davis  of  Ypsilanti , Michigan  has  just  sent  me  a copy  of  a 
fine  reference,  ’’Early  United  States  Dimes  1796-1837,”  co-authored 
by  Davis,  Russell  J.  Logan,  Allen  F.  Lovejoy,  John  W.  McCloskey  and 
William  L.  Subjack.  These  five  distinguished  numismatists  are  the 
founders  (and  at  this  writing,  the  only  members)  of  the  John  Reich 
Collectors  Society,  a newly  formed  organization  of  collectors  inter- 
ested in  this  most  intriguing  series  of  U.  S.  coinage. 

The  279  page,  well  illustrated  work  is  the  first  comprehensive  study 
yet  prepared  on  the  subject,  and  fills  a great  void  in  the  literature 
of  our  silver  coinages.  While  we  have  excellent  references  available 
on  half  dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars  and  dollars,  for  all  too  long 
we  have  not  been  blessed  with  a definitive  treatise  on  dimes.  Now, 
that  chasm  has  been  bridged.  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  book  thoroughly,  but  a cursory  examination  convinces  me  that  the 
book  is  indeed  a very  complete  and  well  organized  dissertation  on 
the  subject.  I highly  recommend  it  to  all  students  of  American  nurois- 
m^atics.  The  work  is  limited  to  1,600  copies  of  which  1,500  are  the 
regular  edition,  and  100  are  deluxe  autographed  pieces.  The  price 
for  the  regular  edition  is  $40.00  postpaid,  while  the  deluxe  copy  is 
$75.00.  Orders  may  be  placed  through  the  John  Reich  Collectors  So- 
ciety, P.  0.  Box  205,  Ypsilanti,  MI  48197.  Information  on  dealer 
discounts,  as  well  as  on  membership  in  the  Society,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  same  source.  An  organizational  newsletter  is  planned  for 
release  in  early  1985.  Again,  I strongly  urge  you  to  order  a copy 
of  this  well  written  reference.  I know  you’ll  be  happy  that  you  did. 

*************************************************#*#*iHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHf 

In  the  last  number  of  ’’The  Repository,”  I announced  that  Walter  Breen’s 
’’Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half  Cents,  1793-1857”  had  been  released, 
and  encouraged  my  readers  to  purchase  a copy.  Noted  Half  Cent  spec- 
ialist and  long  time  collector  Bill  Weber  has  prepared  a critical  re- 
view of  the  work,  and  I present  it  below  for  your  edification.  Bill 
has  collected  the  series  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  is  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  A number  of  the  coins  illustrated  in 
the  book  belong  to  Bill. 
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WALTER  BREEN’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 

A 


UNITED  STATES  HALF  CENTS, 
REVIEW 


1793-1857 
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ct  boolc  and  some  of  the  reviews  published  to  date, 
to  mind  which  goes,  "I’ve  found  the  perfect  woman 
re.  She's  deaf  and  dumb,  and  oversexed,  and  owns 
ich  is  just  another  way  of  saying,  "to  each  his 
you  who  have  read  and  used  the  "Encyclopedia,"  and 
s your  needs  and  expectations,  I say,  "great!"  To 
have  the  boolc  and  have  not  read  it,  or  are  con- 
tion,  I offer  the  following  evaluation. 
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To  begin  with,  it’s  big  and  colorful  and  a beautiful  tribute  to  Walter. 
You're  only  past  the  first  few  pages  of  the  boolc  when  you  begin  to  de- 
velop a feel  for  the  "Breen  style"  of  writing.  The  picture  of  "The 
Master  At  Work,"  in  his  staged  surroundings,  and  the  full  page  portrait 
are  clues  of  what’s  to  follow.  In  the  .opening  chapters  Breen  seems 
hard  pressed  to  express  little  other  than  disdain  for  the  efforts  of 
numismatic  authors  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  past  125  years.  A summary  of 
his  review  of  these  early  authors’  efforts  reads,  "All  these  books 
were  read,  assimilated,  and  then  put  away  in  disappointment,  their 
promise  unfulfilled;"  and  further  laments,  "Yesteryear's  guess  work 
became  yesterday’s  theory  and  today’s  ’facts,’  and  nobody  noticed." 

With  Breen’s  seeming  in-depth  familiarity  of  these  early  authors  and 
their  work,  I’m  disappointed  that  he  couldn’t  have  enumerated  a few 
of  their  contributions  and  how  they  enhanced  coin  collecting  over  the 
years  for  thousands  of  collectors. 


To  buy  this  book  for  no  more  than  the  excellence  of  Jack  Collins’s 
photography  would  assure  you  of  having  received  full  value  for  the 
dollars  spent.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  many  people  bought  their 
"Encyclopedia"  for  that  reason.  When  you  first  open  the  book,  the 
plating  quality  is  so  evident  - and  remains  so  throughout  the  book  - 
you  assume  that  the  narrative  would  be  of  equal  quality.  If  you  have 
a few  half  cents  and  feel  that  the  book  will  enhance  your  appeciation 
of  them  - and  it  should  - or  even  if  you  have  none  but  believe  that 
having  the  book  is  appropriate  since  you  have  most  of  the  other  U.  S. 
references,  Breen’s  book  will  serve  you  adequately.  Half  cent  collec- 
tors who  go  for  varieties,  die  states,  and  want  more  in-depth  enlight- 
enment about  this  fascinating  copper  will  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
themselves.  If  you  expect  to  find  the  essential  data  that  I believe 
you’ll  seek  regarding  attribution,  rarity,  condition  census,  availa- 
bility by  grade,  pricing,  grading,  quantity  minted,  number  extant, 
die  states,  etc.,  to  be  presented  in  a clear,  succinct,  easy-to-fol- 
low  manner,  you  may  conclude  that  the  "Encyclopedia"  is  not  neces- 
sarily "user  friendly."  I’m  not  suggesting  the  information  isn’t  in 
the  book;  I just  found  it  difficult  to  locate  due  to  the  author’s 
penchant  for  prolix.  On  page  (13)  Breen  writes,  "It  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  book  to  tell  how  all  kinds  of  coins  were  made  since 
antiquity.  Instead,  let  us  focus  on  how  the  Philadelphia  Mint  made 
copper  coins,  and  specifically  half  cents."  Breen’s  "focus"  is  a 
tad  off,  for  he  seldom  mentions  the  half  cent  in  the  13  pages  of 
narrative  and  illustrations,  and  darned  if  he  doesn’t  go  back  to 
ancient  times  and  tell  us  about  "the  invention  of  coinage  by  the 
Lydians  in  the  eighth  (sic)  century  B.C."  Please  don't  be  misled  by 
the  foregoing  into  thinking  that  I have  not  derived  considerable 
pleasure  and  some  new  information  from  the  "Encyclopedia."  It  has 
much  solid  and  worthwhile  data  which,  unfortunately,  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  extract  because  of  Breen’s  affinity  for  excessive  verbiage 


and  some  loose  couplings  in  this  thought  chain.  The  illustrations 
on  mint  operations  - pages  15  and  16  - offer  a challenge  to  literal 
interpretation  and  should  be  included  in  the  chapter  titled  ”Anoma- 
lies,  Enigmas  and  Flights  of  Fancy.”  Just  how  unhitched  horses 
transfer  their  power  to  an  unsecured  capstan  and  to  the  rollers  up- 
stairs miust  cause  the  roller  operator  continual  problems.  There  are 
other  anomialies  to  be  found  in  this  chapter  that  1*11  leave  for  you 
to  identify. 

When  Breen  writes,  ”we  have  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  what  vari- 
eties exist  and  how  scarce  each  of  them  is  at  each  grade  level,’*  I*d 
like  to  be  shown.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  going  to  write  an 
"Encyclopedia,”  you  would  reference  as  many  collectors  of  your  sub- 
ject as  you  could  and  thereby  provide  the  broadest  possible  data  base. 
Those  very  sensitive  areas  regarding  rarity,  condition  census,  die 
states,  availability  in  grade  levels,  etc.  require  seeing  as  much  of 
what  is  known  to  exist  as  is  reasonably  possible.  Numerous  fringe 
benefits  have  the  possibility  of  coming  along,  i.e.,  auction  sale 
records  and  unseen  catalogs,  plus  the  experience  factor  the  collector 
can  contribute.  I was  surprised  and  dismayed  to  find  a significant 
number  of  young,  active  half  cent  collectors  I know,  and  know  of,  ab- 
sent from  Breen’s  list  of  *’A cknowledgements . ” I’m  surprised  since 
Breen  only  had  to  look  to  page  131  of  Roger  S.  Cohen,  Jr’s,  second 
edition  of  "American  Half  Cents;  The  ’Little  Half  Sisters,’’’  which 
was  available  in  early  1982  while  Breen  was  still  working  on  his  man- 
uscript. The  absence  of  the  input  from  the  more  than  3^  potential 
inform.ation  sources  is  regretable,  especially  in  a work  of  "science,” 
which  Breen  believes  his  work  to  be.  The  impact  on  the  condition 
census  is  readily  evident  by  the  departure  from  the  norm  that  Breen 
and  Jon  Hanson  use  in  their  listings.  A condition  census,  as  it  has 
been  used  for  over  35  years,  represents  the  6 finest  examples  of  a 
given  variety  known  to  the  author  and  his  collaborators.  It  is  a 
guide  as  to  how  rare  a coin  may  be  in  its  upper  range  of  condition; 
however,  what  Breen  and  Hanson  provide  is  a "condition  inventory." 

This  is  not  easy  to  accept  until  you  read  on  page  64,  under  "Condi- 
tion Census:”  "In  many  instances,  the  coins  have  not  become  available 
recently  enough  for  photography,  or  verification  of  grade."  From 
this  statement  I can  only  conclude  that  if  you  are  unable  to  confirm 
"verification  of  grade,"  which  Breen  says  they  could  not,  then  we 
have  lost  the  science  and  must  resort  to  seance. 

If  you  seek  help  in  what  price  to  pay,  or  charge,  for  your  coppers, 
you  will  probably  turn  to  page  (33)  and  "Common  Sense  About  The  Bot- 
tom Lines."  It  begins,  "One  of  the  features  almost  any  collector, 
and  any  dealer,  will  look  for  first  in  any  reference  book  on  any 
series  of  coins,  is  price  levels,  or  something  that  can  be  readily 
translated  into  reliable  price  estimates.  Reference  books  that  ig- 
nore the  subject  altogether,  or  that  give  unrealistic  estimates,  have 
a way  of  being  ignored...  I cannot  ignore  the  issue  herein.  What  I 
can  do,  however,  is  attempt  a scientific  approach."  The  "scientific 
approach"  remains  undefined  for  the  next  5 pages  as  Breen  evidently 
forgot  what  he  wrote  back  on  page  3.  (He  then  states)  "At  present, 
the  only  safe  guide  to  values  is  auction  records,  provided  that  the 
coins  were  correctly  described,  graded,  and  attributed,  and  that  they 
actually  changed  hands,  which  is  not  always  a safe  assumption!"  Can 
you  imagine  how  many  years  you’ll  be  on  that  project  even  if  you  only 
use  half  of  the  "Master’s"  criteria  for  a ^afe  guide."  I’ve  found 
an  alternative  that  I believe  offers  practical  help  in  this  vexing 
area.  In  Roger  Cohen’s  book  (Second  Edition),  on  pages  viii  and  ix, 
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he  provides  a table  that  is  much  more  timely,  flexible  and  easy  to 

use . 

When  I heard  that  the  "Photographic  Grading  Guide"  was  to  be  a fea- 
ture of  this  booic,  it  pleased  me  very  much.  Given  the  excellence  of 
Jack  Collins’s  work  throughout  the  book,  it  was  a big  disappointment 
to  find  some  of  the  "key  grades"  omitted.  These  key  condition  grades, 
unfortunately,  are  those  usually  encountered  by  collectors  and  dealers 
in  today's  coin  market.  The  E.F.,  A.U.  and  Unc's  that  are  plated  are 
rarely  encountered,  especially  those  issued  prior  to  1825.  It  would 
seem  that  Breen  may  be  oriented  to  the  "legendary  collectors"  and  has 
lost  touch  with  what  today’s  marketplace  is  like.  The  most  offensive 
example  of  seeing  the  "NONE  AVAILABLE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY"  designation  is 
when  it  appears  in  place  of  the  "FINE"  space  for  both  the  Draped  Busts, 
Type  of  I8OO-I808,  and  the  Classic  Heads,  Type  of  I809-I836.  To  sug- 
gest that  this  grade  was  not  satisfactorily  photographed  among  the 
thousands  of  half  cents  to  which  they  had  access  is  simply  a well- 
known  8 letter  word  beginning  with  "B."  I believe  that  reasonable 
substitutes  to  these  missing  "Fine"  grades  exist  in  the  "Encyclopedia.’ 
For  a "Fine"  example  of  the  Draped  Busts,  try  using  1803,  ^/2 , State 
IV;  or  1804,  //2,  State  V;  or  ’04,  y/3,  plate  coin;  and  ’04,  y/6,  State 
VI.  For  the  Classic  Heads  you  can  probably  use  the  l809,  y/2.  State 
II,  while  hoping  for  a coin  freer  of  nicks  and  dings. 

The  "ex  cathedra"  manner  that  Breen  employs  in  presenting  his  material 
is  sometimes  irksome  and  fatiguing  to  me.  Comparing  the  two  half  cent 
references  - Cohen’s  and  Breen’s  - might  be  likened  to  shopping  for  a 
cut  of  beef.  Breen’s  book  weighs  out  at  over  5 pounds,  and  at  $60.00 
would  be  $12.00  per  pound.  It  has  Jack  Collins’s  outstanding  photo- 
graphy which,  by  itself,  probably  justifies  the  price.  The  "Encyclo- 
pedia" also  has  a helluva  lot  of  fat  in  its  narrative.  Judicious 
editing  would  significantly  enhance  its  readability,  mobility  and 
utility.  Cohen’s  book  weighs  about  2 pounds  and  costs  $35.00,  or 
about  $17.50  per  pound.  Its  plates  don’t  equal  Collins’s,  but  are 
superior  to  many  other  references.  Cohen’s  work  is  very  lean,  almost 
too  much  so,  but  it  is  easily  the  most  comfortable  to  use  in  almost 
every  practical  situation.  Breen  has  more  historical  data  but  I feel 
Cohen  has  a better  awareness  of  what's  going  on  today  with  half  cents. 

If  you  could  afford  but  one  book  right  now,  I’d  get  Cohen’s  second 
edition  and  save  my  money  to  buy  Breen’s  as  soon  as  I could.  I2  you 
are  into  early  U.  S.  copper,  you’ll  want  and  - most  importantly  - 
enjoy  them  both. 


When  I recommended  Walter’s  book  in  the  last  issue,  I was  doing  so 
from  the  standpoint  of  a numismatic  bibliophile  who  had  read  the  work 
thoroughly  and  enjoyed  it  immensely.  I am  not  now,  nor  have  I been 
in  the  past,  a collector  of  United  States  half  cents.  I found  the 
reference  to  be  readable,  informative,  entertaining  and  enjoyable, 
and  stand  behind  my  recommendation. 

Walter? 


CAL  WILSON  - 38228  CLENMOOR  DRIVE  - FREMONT  , CALIFORNIA  9'<536 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr*.  Alan  Grace,  one  of  England’s  foremost  bookbinders,  and  an  ex- 
pert at  restoration,  has  moved  his  business  to  the  United  States 
within  the  past  two  weeks.  Recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  crafts- 
men in  the  trade,  Alan  is  well  known  to  the  owners  of  some  of  this 
country's  finest  numismatic  libraries.  He  has  done  work  for  me  in 
the  past,  and  his  workmanship  is  without  doubt  as  fine  as  can  be 
found  in  the  trade.  He  has  bound  and  restored  works  for  such  well 
known  numismatic  bibliphiles  as  Armand  Champa,  John  J.  Ford,  Jr., 
and  John  Adams  as  well  as  for  many  other  owners  of  some  of  the 
finest  private  libraries  in  America. 

I am  constantly  asked  whether  I know  of  a qualified  bookbinder,  and 
in  the  past  I have  suggested  the  services  of  Alan  to  numerous  cus- 
tomiers.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  utilizing  his  tal- 
ents was  that  in  many  instances  the  postage  and  insurance  costs 
incurred  in  shipping  books  to  England  often  were  more  than  the 
actual  costs  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Now,  material  can  be  mailed 
to  Alan  via  insured  book  rate  for  just  a few  dollars.  I believe 
you  will  also  find  that,  along  with  superior  workmanship,  Alan 
also  offers  extremely  competitive  pricing  for  his  labors. 

If  you  have  books,  catalogues  or  periodicals  which  need  binding  or 
repair,  I. strongly  urge  you  to  contact  Alan  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, as  there  is  no  question  that  he  will  be  deluged  with 
work  once  others  discover  that  he  is  available  to  service  their 
needs.  I know  from  firsthand  experience  that  you  will  be  astounded 
by  the  quality,  workmanship  and  beauty  that  results  from  his  labor. 

At  this  writing,  I do  not  have  a scliedule  of  his  various  fees,  but 
these  will  be  announced  in  forthcoming  advertisements  in  the  numis- 
miatic  press.  In  the  meantim.e , you  may  contact  Alan  at  P.  0.  Box 
22316,  Louisville,  KY  40222,  and  he  can  give  you  quotations  for 
specific  binding  and  restoration  requirements. 

I should  also  mention  that,  unlike  m.any  specialized  craftsmen  in 
this  country,  Alan  does  not  limit  his  work  schedule  to  merely  an 
ei ght-hour-a-day , f ive-days-a-week  timetable.  He  knows  that  most 
bibliophiles  "want  it  yesterday,"  and  to  this  end,  he  is  truly  a 
workhorse.  I believe  that  you  will  discover  that  not  only  will 
the  work  be  done  well;  it  will  be  done  quickly. 

Undertaking  the  relocation  from  England  to  the  United  States  was  a 
time  consuming  and  expensive  proposition  for  Alan,  and  he  will  most 
certainly  appreciate  any  business  that  you  are  able  to  direct  to 
him.  From  firsthand  experience,  I know  that  you  will  certainly 
appreciate  what  he  will  do  fot^  your  books. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  say  that  I have  absolutely  no  financial 
interest  whatsoever  in  Alan’s  business.  I merely  wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  let  book  lovers  everywher’e  know  that  we  now 
have  a true  craftsman  available  to  help  us  restore,  preserve  and 
beautify  our  precious  libraries. 
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